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Volume VII 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ACA 
DEMIC FREEDOM AND ACADEMIC 
TENURE OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER 
SITY PROFESSORS 
Tue general report of the Committee on 
\cademic Freedom and Academic Tenure 

1915, adopted and approved by vote of 
association, was a thorough discussion 

f the right of academic freedom—of the 
rinciples upon which that right rests, of 
vhat it includes and what it does not in 
ide, of the methods of protecting it and 
iso of the proper terms and conditions of 
vwademic tenure and of the administrative 
yrocedure appropriate to cases of proposed 
smissal. Your present committee does not 
propose to traverse the field eovered in the 
port of 1915. That report has been 
dely circulated and much quoted, and we 
eve that it has exercised a profound in 
nee, not only in specific instances, but 
so upon the general current of thought 
d opinion on these matters, and upon 


neral tendencies in the organization of 


er education in this country. In the 
resent rep rt we propose merely to make 
record of certain econelusions that we have 


iched as a result of our experience dur- 
past two years,’ and, in particular, 
discuss some of the larger aspects of the 


} 


reneral prob em of academic tenure. 


‘es of alleged infraction of proper 


standards of academic freedom or academie 


ire nave hee n brou r} t to the attention 
Through a mishap, no general report from 
nittee A was presented the annual meeting 

1916 The pres ré ) therefore, covers the 
ttee’s w 16 1 1917. 
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grounds of selection are diverse; the pre- 
liminary inquiries are informal, personal, 
safeguarded by none of the established 
rules of judicial procedure, often utilizing 
information that, for the time being, at 
least, can not be communicated to one or 
another of the parties in interest. A de- 
cision to investigate means merely that the 
case is one on which, in the interests of an 
injured party, or of the institution, or of 
the college and university world in general, 
more light should be thrown, or with re- 
spect to which some sort of appraisal should 
be reached. 

Not all complaints, it must be confessed, 
lead even to the informal and fairly uni- 
form procedure just described. In a few— 
a very few—instances, the chairman has 
taken the responsibility of deciding that a 
complaint did not deserve the serious at- 
tention of the committee. In other in- 
stances the preliminary correspondence has 
led to a reversal of the action complained 
of or to the correction of the conditions 
criticized, and hence to the withdrawal of 
the complaint. In yet other instances, 
where there has seemed to be a fair chance 
that the local faculty, or other local agen- 
cies would be able to secure satisfactory ad- 
justment of a difficulty, it has been deemed 
best to delay action by our committee. In 
general, the committee has been loath to 
recommend an investigation in any case in 
which the interests and rights of an institu- 
tion’s teaching staff as a whole have been 
directly concerned, unless the members of 
that staff have been willing to take an open 
and unequivocal stand in the matter. It is 
better in every way that the men on the 
ground should do all that they can to secure 
a satisfactory adjustment of local difficul- 
ties, that they should at least make an open 
declaration of their attitude, before seeking 
the help of the association. 

When the committee has voted to recom- 





mend that a certain investigation be made, 
and when the executive committee has given 
its approval, a special subcommittee, chosen 
for the purpose, is asked to undertake the 
investigation and render a report. It is 
difficult to overestimate the responsibility 
put upon these subcommittees. Their work 
has, in every instance, a broader signifi- 
eance than attaches to the individual cases 
with which they deal, important as these 
are. To secure permanently improved con- 
ditions of academic tenure at one institu 
tion, to obtain the redress of individual 
grievances, to render a just verdict where 
injustice had prevailed, are results suffi- 
cient in themselves to justify the enormous 
amount of painstaking work that falls to 
these committees, and especially to their 
chairman. But beyond these very definite 
and specific achievements there is a larger 
fact. In the reports of these committees 
the academic profession of this country 
finds its most effective mode of utterance, its 
most forceful way of bringing its influence 
to bear upon the problem of its own position 
in the scheme of organization of higher edu- 
eation in this country. No two reports, it 
is likely, are precisely alike in all of their 
general premises and inferences. In these 
respects they are bound to reflect differences 
in loeal situations—leading to different dis- 
tributions of emphasis—and in the make-up 
of the various committees. But in the 
large they have been consistent one with 
another, and we believe that in their com- 
mon point of view, and especially in their 
general criteria of judgment, they repre- 
sent very faithfully the dominant, perhaps 
the almost unanimous, opinion of our pro- 
fession upon fundamental matters of col- 
lege and university organization and con- 
trol. They supplement and amplify the 
general report of 1915 on academic free- 
dom and academic tenure—with which also 
they are, without exception, in substantial 
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harmony—by contributing to the building 
up of a body of case law, gradually bring- 
ing a larger variety of specific issues under 
the control of general principles. There is 
every reason to believe that these general 
principles of academic freedom and aca- 
demic tenure are winning an increasing 
measure of recognition and approval, and 





that the value—the necessity, even—of the 
association’s work is now rarely questioned. 
For this, no small amount of credit must be 
given to the thoroughness, the judgment, 
and the tact with which our subeommittees 
have accomplished their tasks. 

We have already said that the cases in- 
vestigated are but a small proportion of 
those brought to our attention, and that we 
have not been able to hit upon any really 
satisfactory general basis of selection. Cer- 
tain it is that there has not been an investi- 
gation of every case of which investigation 
might desirably have been made. Not 
every case, even, in which there was prima 
facie evidence of a violation of proper 
standards of academic tenure or of a disre- 
gard of proper modes of procedure has 
been assigned to a committee of investiga- 
tion. We have sometimes had to appear to 
be indifferent to a real and valid grievance. 
But our experience has shown pretty clearly 
that we can rarely expect to obtain the ac- 
tual redress of an individual grievance, 
and we do not believe that we should inter- 
vene merely to secure the professional re- 
habilitation of one unjustly dismissed. 
There is no evidence that unjust dismissal 
is likely to lower the general academic rat- 
ing of a scholar or teacher. We have to 
look to the future rather than to the past, 
and to the institution rather than to the 
individual. Injustice to the individual be- 
comes a matter of wider concern when it 
indicates a bad institutional situation, 
marked by the rule of intolerance, or dis- 
honesty, or ignorance, and creating an at- 
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mosphere of discomfort and unrest. If we 
can not redress grievances we may uncover 
the conditions which breed them, and so 
make their recurrence less likely. 

But the committee has not always been 
able to rest its decisions to investigate or 
not to investigate upon grounds so satisfac- 
tory as these. Investigations are expensive, 
and the association ’s funds are limited. In- 
vestigations take time, and it is sometimes 
difficult to ask our members to give the 
time and energy that the work of a sub 
committee requires. The condition of the 
association’s treasury, and the practicabil- 
ity of getting an efficient subeommittee to 
undertake the work of investigation are, 
therefore, considerations which have had 
to weigh with us. But we believe that on 
the whole these necessary restrictions on 
the scope of our activities are not alto- 
gether to be deplored. Nothing could be 
more unfortunate than to have an impres- 
sion gain a footing to the effect that the 
association, or this committee, is a court of 
appeals for the relief of every individual 
instance of injustice, or an inquisitional 
body for the investigation of every seeming 
departure from proper standards in mat- 
ters of academic freedom and tenure. 
Just as the institution—its fitness to pose as 
the home of untrammeled truth-seeking 
and teaching—must be more to us than the 
rights or wrongs of an aggrieved individ- 
ual, so the particular institution itself is 
less than the general college and university 
situation. The consideration of the indi- 
vidual case is but a means to an end. The 
purpose behind our criticisms and censures 
is constructive. What corrective results 
we can obtain here and there we welcome, 
but our largest accomplishment must come 
from the educative aspects of our work. 

In less than a third of the cases brought 
to our attention have questions of academic 
freedom been involved. But in each case 
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there has been bound up, in one form or 
another, a problem of academic tenure. 
We fear that there is sometimes a disposi- 
tion to hold that those eases in which the 
problem of academic freedom is not directly 
and immediately visible are of relatively 
minor importance. But such is not the 
view of this committee. The general prob- 
lem.of academic tenure is the larger of the 
two, embracing, indeed, the problem of 
academic freedom as one of its parts. <Aca- 
demic freedom is as a rule adequately safe- 
guarded when right rules of academic ten- 
ure prevail. 

It is difficult to formulate the general 
rules of academic freedom in such a way 
that a clear and unmistakable line shall be 
drawn between the field of utterance which 
it protects and the field for which it sets up 
no defenses. It is hard always to diserimi- 
nate justly between the exercise of the 
scholar’s right to give an honest account of 
his conclusions and his convictions and the 
disregard of his duty to refrain from ill- 
considered, intemperately phrased, and 
merely sensational pronouncements and 
from putting difficulties in the way of the 
orderly and efficient exeeution of the poli- 
cies of the community. It is harder, even 
impossible, to state the prineiples which 
should govern our judgment on such mat- 
ters in so definite and precise a way that 
they will afford an unfailing standard, a 
sure criterion, for the classification and ad- 
judieation of every different case that may 
present itself. Between those cases where 
dismissal would be a clear and unmistakable 
infringement of academic freedom and 
those cases where it is equally clear that the 
principle of academic freedom can not be 
invoked as a defense, there is a narrow 
and uncertainly mapped area where judg- 
ment must hinge upon a knowledge of the 
background and all the attending condi- 
tions of the individual ease. 





But such considerations do not alter t] 
fact that the governing boards of our col 
leges and universities are not always either 
competent or disinterested judges of suc! 
matters, and reinforce rather than weake 
the strength of our claim that the accused, 
if he chooses, should have the right to 
sist upon a definite formulation of ¢} 
charges against him, upon a hearing, and 
upon a consideration of his case by a com 
petent and impartial group. The real saf 
guards of academic freedom are the genera 
safeguards of security of academic tenure 
and these safeguards consist, in the mail 
of guarantees of adequate and appropriat 
procedure. The history of the safeguard 
ing of individual liberties of whatever kind 
has been the history of the development otf 
procedure. To this general rule the right 
of academic freedom can be no exception. 

Sut security of academic tenure ha 
other important aspeets. Among the al 
leged grounds of dismissal in the various 
eases that have come to the attention of th 
committee during the past two vears hay 
been: inefficiency, untrustworthiness iu 
financial matters, open criticism of one’s 
administrative superiors, refusal to ¢ 
operate in the general educational policies 
of the head of a department or of the ad 
ministrative authorities of an institution, 
and the exigencies of an enforced reduce 
tion in the salary roll or of a change in the 
curriculum. It is not necessary here to sa) 
which of these things are and which are not 
adequate grounds of dismissal. Frequently, 
of course, Judgment must depend upon the 
precise degree and nature of the offense 
and upon all of its attending conditions 
Here, as in the matter of academic freedom, 
general principles of justice can not always 
be counted upon as an immediate and effec 


tive solvent of the special difficulties of the 
particular case in hand. Fundamentally 
and practically, our reliance must be put 

















on the adoption and use of effective and 
just methods of procedure, such as were 
recommended in the general report of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Aca- 
Tenure for 1915, and approved by 
vote of this association. The present com- 
mittee has used the procedure recommended 
by the committee of 1915 as a standard by 
which to test the adequacy of the procedure 
actually followed in the various eases of 
dismissal that have come to our attention. 
We have also done what we could to secure 
the wider adoption of this standard pro- 
cedure, or of some modification or adapta- 
These efforts have met, on the 
whole, with a fair measure of success, and 
we are encouraged to believe that there will 
continue to be steady progress towards its 
general adoption. 

By thus shifting our emphasis from the 
problem of academic freedom to the more 
general problem of the security of academic 
make 


tenure, we may 


t hecessary some re- 


statement of our ease. Not that we weaken 
in the slightest the fundamental soundness 
freedom, but 


, ] M4 P ; 
of our claims for academic 


merely that we have to supplement these 
claims by a new insistence on other aspects 
of the Dis- 


aca- 


problem of academic tenure. 
the 
demic freedom, all too frequent as they are, 


missals in violation of right of 
make each year but a small proportion of 
he total number of presumably unjust dis- 
missals. The case involving academic free- 
dom has been and will continue to be the 
cause célébre—and that this should be so is 
an indication of a widespread and whole- 
some interest in the maintenance of rights 
that are important wherever learning and 
] thinking 


honest scientific research 
would flourish, and doubly important in a 


and 
democracy. But we must see clearly that 
in the other and, we may say, routine eases 


¢ 


of unjust dismissal, there are involved not 


only hardships for some and discomforts 
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and apprehensions for others, but also de 


terrents to the wholesom ife 


and progress 
of teaching and research. 

But why, it may be asked, should the uni 
versity or college teacher 
cuards that are not 
other professions 
should he refuse to accent the 
Why 


step aside when, in the 


common risk 
of unemployment should he 
opinion of his ad 
ministrative superiors, a better 
secured? Why, in short, sh 


tate to fling his 


man can be 
uld he Nnesl 
own career into the | 
competitive struggle for 
the rewards of success? 
Preliminary to any consideration of these 
questions it must be observed that there is, 


of course, a good deal of competition in the 


academic world. There is rivalry for pro 
fessional recognition and for the positions 


But 


Savery 


that afford the greatest opportunities. 
a generous rivalry for preferment 
different thing from the competition that 
seeks the road to success by weakening the 
position of other competitors or by shoul 
dering them out of the way. And even asa 
the 


tion has no prima facie case at court. 


factor in world of business, competi 


The 
losses, the hardships, that it imposes upon 
to all. 


unsuccessful competitors are patent 


It is tolerated within its proper field be 
cause most men believe that its necessary 
injustices are less than those of any prac 
ticable alternative system and that has 


positive economic and social advantages of 


its own, and because, furthermore, many 


men prefer a free field for individual initia 
tive with its unlimited possibilities for sue 
cessful achievement, even though these 
must be offset by possibilities of failure and 
loss, to a safer but more limited field of 
opportunity. 

But we have referred to the competitive 
system in business to 


Suggest a 


‘ontrast 


rather than an analogy. The academic 
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world affords opportunity for achievements, 
it is true, but for achievements paid for in 
other currency than money prizes and 
valued in terms of other standards than 
those of the market-place. The man who 
chooses to enter academic work turns his 
back upon the field of competitive struggle 
with its chances of golden success. His 
probationary period successfully passed, he 
enters upon a career in which there is little 
chance of large pecuniary reward, but 
which gives, or ought to give, the fair cer- 
tainty of a livelihood. This relative cer- 
tainty and safety is a fair offset, but no 
more than a fair offset, to the absence of 
large prizes. To subject the teacher and 
scholar to all of the risks of the world of 
competitive enterprise, while withholding 
from him the chance of its larger pecuniary 
rewards, is illogical and unfair; and its 
entire tendency is to dissuade men of abil- 
ity from entering the academic profession. 

It should be remembered, too, that the 
college or university professor is a special- 
ist. The market for his services is limited. 
In any one year, or series of years even, 
there may be no position available in which 
his special training and interests could be 
utilized. And despite the fact that, as we 
have already suggested, unjust dismissal 
is not likely to lower one’s professional 
standing among persons who are really 
qualified to judge—it may, for the time be- 
ing, make one’s services a distinctly less 
marketable commodity. 

It is thus clear that on the basis of simple 
justice to the individual members of the 
profession there is ground for a presump- 
tion against dismissal without serious and 
valid cause. But there are weightier con- 


siderations. 

Where tenure is insecure, and especially 
where the power of retention and dismissal 
is exercised in an arbitrary, capricious, and 
unjust manner, a premium is put upon the 
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development of petty intrigue and of un- 
worthy methods of securing the favor of 
the administrative authorities. Men of 
sound scholarship and high ideals shun 
positions in institutions where permanency 
of tenure depends on the continuing favor- 
able judgment of a group of men whose 
purposes may be praiseworthy but whose 
judgment is certain to be fallible. The 
whole situation is one which gives advan- 
tages to men of another type: less scrupu- 
lous, more apt in petty political manceuver, 
more given to time-serving and to various 
forms of sycophaney. The atmosphere of 
an institution in which tenure is precari- 
ous is not one in which conscientious teach- 
ing and sound scholarship are likely to 
thrive. A degeneration of the institutional 
spirit, of general moral tone, may fre- 
quently be observed in universities and col- 
leges where reasonable security of tenure 
has ceased to be guaranteed. 

These conditions are most likely to be 
found in the smaller denominational col- 
leges and in the newer state universities, 
where they are usually bound up with such 
things as the absence of sound academic 
traditions, ignorance of fundamental aca- 
demic ideals and purposes, political manip- 
ulation and sectarian intolerance. If 
American universities and colleges should 
be ranked in two ways, first, with respect 
to their recognized standing as centers of 
teaching and research, and, second, with 
respect to the degree to which security of 
academic tenure prevails, there would be, 
despite some discrepancies, a noteworthy 
general similarity of the two rankings. 

But the president of one of the greatest 
of American universities has recently 
ranked himself openly among the opponents 


a 


of security of academic tenure.* He says: 


2 Annual Report of the President of Columbia 
University, 1916-1917, pp. 45-48. 
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Useful reflection is invited by the question why 
it should usually be considered so normal and so 
natural for a teacher to exercise his pleasure to ex- 
change one academic post for another, while so 
abnormal and so unnatural for the governors of 
institutions of learning to exercise their pleasure 
to substitute a more satisfactory individual teacher 
for a poorer or less satisfactory one. 

. . . It would be little short of a calamity were 
it not possible for an academic teacher to change 
his place of occupation without thereby reflecting 
upon the intelligence or the integrity of those with 
whom he had been associated, and similarly if it 
became impossible for the governing board of a 
school system or of a school or college to substi- 
tute one teacher for another without bringing 
charges against the person displaced. Any con- 
trary theory assumes a preestablished harmony of 
which not even Leibnitz dreamed and a preestab- 
lished competence which would render it impossible 
for any one to be appointed to a teaching position 
who was not ipso facto entitled to steady promo- 
tion and increase in compensation and to a life- 
long tenure. If advancement and success in the 
teaching profession are to depend upon merit and 
not merely upon status, there must be clear think- 
ing and definite action in respect to these matters. 
Security of tenure is desirable, but competence and 
loyalty are more desirable still, and a secure ten- 
ure purchased at the price of incompetence and 
disloyalty must sound a death knell to every edu- 
cational system or institution where it prevails. 
These are all matters of grave importance in the 
government of an educational system or an educa- 
tional institution. They ean not be dismissed with 
phrases or formulas, but must be met and decided 
in accordance with sound principle and the public 
interest. 


This frank avowal of disbelief in the va- 
lidity of the principle of security of aca- 
demic tenure is a direct challenge not only 
of the position which this association has 
taken but also of the soundness of the ad- 
ministrative practise of almost every other 
American educational institution of high 
grade, and even more completely, we may 
add, of the general scheme of organization 
of higher education in older countries. Iso- 
lated and individual though this expres- 
sion of opinion be, it comes at a time and 
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under conditions which give it special sig- 
nificance. 

Two things in this statement eall for 
special comment. First is the inquiry why, 
in view of the fact that a teacher may ex- 
ehange one academic post for another, 
should it usually be deemed ‘‘so abnormal 
and unnatural for the governors of an in- 
stitution of learning to exercise their pleas- 
ure to substitute a more satisfactory indi- 
vidual teacher for a poorer or less satisfac- 
tory one’’? We do not take it that there 
is here implied any question as to the right 
of the teacher to resign one position in 
order to accept another. We do not assume 
that the president whom we have quoted is 
questioning the propriety of whatever ef- 
forts he has made or may make to draw 
teachers from other universities to the one 
over which he presides. The real point at 
issue is the validity of the parallel between 
the teacher’s right to resign one position 
in order to accept another and the right of 
‘*the governors of an institution of learn- 
ing’’ to drop one teacher in order to sub- 
stitute a more ‘‘satisfactory’’ one. 

The suggested parallel is, in our opinion, 
misleading and invalid. In the first place, 
it assumes that the institution and the indi- 
vidual are comparable units, that they con- 
tract with each other on a plane of entire 
equality and even advantage. It neglects 
the obvious fact that it is usually a matter 
of relatively great moment to the teacher 
whether or not he is able to retain an in- 
dividual position; while the retention or 
loss of a single teacher even of high ability 
is rarely of equally vital consequence to 
the institution. 

In the second place the suggested parallel 
holds up to view only the supposed inter- 
ests of a particular institution, neglecting 
the essential unity of the purposes and in- 
terests of the whole world of higher edu- 
eation and research. The right of the 
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teacher to exchange one employment for 
another, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, the right of one institution to eall a 
teacher from another institution, is more 
than a mere concession to the teacher and 
more than a mere advantage to the insti- 
tution. It is an important faetor in that 
wholesome rivalry, not for displacement, 
but for preferment, of which we have al- 
ready spoken. It is the only means of even 
approximating the best distribution of 
teachers, of giving the best facilities for in- 
struction and research to those who are 
able to make the best use of them, of put- 
ting the strongest men into the most re- 
sponsible positions, of giving the scholar 
the kind of work he is best qualified to do. 
In short it is a right justified by its results, 
by its genuine value to higher education 
and research. 

The right of security of tenure must like- 
wise be judged, as we have already tried to 
show, by its value to the cause of scholar- 
ship and teaching, and to the interests of 
society as a whole. Here we quote the see- 
ond of the two excerpts selected for special 
comment: ‘‘Security of tenure is desirable, 
but competence and loyalty are more de- 
sirable, and a secure tenure purchased at 
the price of incompetence and disloyalty 
must sound a death knell to every educa- 
tional system or institution where it pre- 
vails.”’ 

It is not a misleading parallel, but a 
false antithesis, that is here expressed. 
When and where in this country has se- 
curity of tenure ever been purchased at the 
price of ineompetence and disloyalty? 
And what American educational system or 
institution has ever been wrecked or is 
likely to be wrecked by security of tenure 
purchased at whatever price? As for in- 
security of tenure, it has sometimes pur- 
chased loyalty of an unenviable sort, but 


it has never purchased competence. But 





enough for what is very likely mere loose- 
ness of phrasing. The serious point is that 
these utterances indicate a belief that with- 
out security of tenure the general level of 
competence of the teaching staffs of Ameri- 
can universities might be higher than it is. 
We can not see that there is any reason- 
able ground for such a belief. General in- 
secrrity of tenure, prevailing among our 
universities and colleges, would certainly 
not tend to attract stronger men to the 
teacher’s work. And with reasonable se- 
curity of tenure prevailing at other insti 
tutions of similar grade no one university 
is likely to inerease its prestige, its ability 
to attract and hold men of high competence, 
by declaring that the tenure of its pro- 
fessorships is uncertain and insecure. We 
are forced to believe that the opinions wi 
have quoted rest upon a confusion of gen- 
eral insecurity of tenure, as a permanent 
administrative policy, with something very 
different, namely the existence, at any given 
time, of the power to dismiss men deemed 
to be unsatisfactory, and to replace them 
with men appointed with the general as- 
sumption, if not the expressed understand- 
ing, that their own tenure shall be secure. 
The ineonsisteney and impossibility of this 
last as a continuing administrative policy 
is obvious. And yet it is fairer to suppose 
that such is what an advocate of insecure 
tenure really desires than to suppose that 
he expects that the governors of an insti- 
tution of learning will be able to replace 
A by B, a supposedly more satisfactory 
teacher, under the open and expressed con- 
dition that B himself may be replaced by 
C or D or by whomever else comes to be 
deemed a yet more satisfactory teacher. 
If it were not for isolated instances of 
opposition, such as that we have just dis- 
cussed, it would seareely be worth while to 
dwell at any length on the rational basis 
and justification of security of tenure. It 
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would be sufficient to rest our case on ex- 
perience, to point to the traditions and 
practise of our best and most successful 
olleves and universities, and to regard our 
task as merely that of bringing light into 
dark places. 

Security of tenure has its costs. It un- 
questionably opens the door to occasional 
abuses. The academic profession is, for 
example, not without those who make of 
their command over their own time and 
their security of tenure an excuse for indo- 
ence. Gross shortcomings of this kind like 
eross neglect of other obligations, or other 
serious faults, may very properly lead, 
through proper procedure and the affirma- 
tive judgment of a properly constituted 
tribunal, to dismissal. But let it be granted 
freely that under a system of secure ten- 
ire, some undeserving men will retain their 
positions. Is there any guarantee, any as- 
surance drawn from experience or from 
‘areful analysis, that the weeding-out proc- 
ess will be any more thoroughly and wisely 
done where tenure is deemed to be at the 
pleasure of the legally constituted admin- 
strative authorities? And at any rate it 
s vastly more important that deserving 
men should be free from the menace of 
arbitrary dismissal than that every less de 
serving man, provided he is above the level 
of gross unfitness, should be dismissed. 
There is every reason why colleges and 
universities should set the highest possible 
standards for their appointments, and 
should make these appointments with the 
utmost care. Where weakness now exists 
in the faculties of our colleges it is chiefly 
due to a failure on the part of the appoint- 
ing authorities to exercise such care. The 
ability to dismiss men ‘‘at pleasure’* would 
be sure to lead to still less emphasis on the 
right selection of men for professional posi- 
tions at the time of their appointments. It 


’ . 
hat the selective 


is better in every way 
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process should, so far as possible, come be 
fore and not after appointment tf tne 
higher posts. 

Finally, it should be observed that some 
of the finest fruits of the life of the teacher 
and investigator are inseparably bound up 
with security of tenure. Freedom from 
time-serving, from the necessity of shaping 
one’s work so that there shall be tangible 
and frequent evidence, no matter how 
slender, of one’s power of scholarly pro 
ductivity, freedom to plan one’s life 


around some important investigation call 


ing for prolonged and patient research, 
freed fy. nt ; rntat y + 

freedom from any temptation to sye 
yphaney, freedom for tru stitu il 
loyalty—is it 1 ir tl hese are large 
things, and that the possible abuses of se 


curity of tenure are, in comparison, small 
things? In insisting upon security of aca 
demic tenure, this association is merely in 
sisting that the work of the teacher and in 
vestigator shall be given a fair chance to 
realize its best possibilities. 
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INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS OF 
AGRICULTURE UNDER THE 
SMITH-HUGHES’ VYOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
LAW: 

In order to be brief enough to meet the 
requirements of the program committee it 
is necessary to omit many of the reasons 
and explanations which could otherwise be 
given. The question is how should the one 
hundred and twenty hours allotted for the 
four-year college course be divided among 
the various lines of instruction in order 
to give the best preparation for the teach- 
ing of vocational agriculture. I am pro- 
posing at the outset that one half the time 
or sixty hours be devoted to technical agri- 
culture and that twenty hours be devoted 
to pyschology and education; that a mimi- 
mum of twenty additional hours be given 
to science; and that the remaining twenty 
hours should contain some work in Eng- 
lish, some in history and ¢ivics, and some 
in agricultural economies and rural soci- 
ology. It will be worth while to indicate 
in detail the division of work within these 
several fields. 

The sixty hours in agriculture should 
provide for work in farm crops, animal 
husbandry including poultry, horticulture, 


1An address delivered before the Agricultural 
Section of the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, Philadelphia, February 
21, 1918. 





dairying, farm management, soils and farm 
mechanics. If half the time were required 
in these fields it would give a possibility 
of approximately four hours in each one 
of them. This would give a fair introduc- 
tion to each of these fields. In dairying 
it would be sufficient to enable the student 
to learn to use the Babcock test and if the 
work was made specific and definite, it 
would put the student in position to fur- 
nish the brains for organizing and conduct- 
ing a dairy-testing association. In farm 
mechanics it would give time for a course 
in farm machinery and farm motors and a 
brief course covering the farm repair shop. 
This latter should not only include the 
forge, but soldering, harness mending, and 
farm carpentry including the care of tools. 
It is unnecessary to go into the details of 
the preliminary work in farm crops, ani- 
mal husbandry, horticulture, soils and farm 
management, except to ask that in each of 
these departments a general survey course 
should be offered. It is needless to say 
that the work should connect directly with 
farming and should have in mind the pro- 
duction of successful, practical farmers 
rather than a successful team at the Inter- 
national, although the latter may be a legit- 
imate means, 

The additional thirty hours in agricul- 
ture should enable the student to specialize 
in one or two lines according to his inter- 
ests and the probable locality of his future 
work. If he is quite certain of going into 
an orchard region he should have enough 
work, theoretical and practical, along that 
line to put him on the basis of an expert in 
orcharding. If he is going into a dairying 
district he should take enough additional 
work in dairy production, feeding and 
dairy manufacturing to show leadership of 
a decided type when he enters his field of 
work. 

An important question in connection 
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with the work in agriculture is the amount 
of actual practical experience which the 
student should receive. The college custom 
of confining work to lectures is not satis 
factory when it comes to the preparation of 
Why 


ean not the important work being carried 


vocational agriculture. 


teachers otf 


forward by experiment stations in con- 


with agricultural colleges be 
utilized in the 


agricultural teachers? The chief in dairy- 


nection 
preparation of vocational 
ing of the station may do an unusual piece 
of work in his particular field but the aver- 
age college student and unfortunately the 


rraduate student knows nothing about it 
until the results are published in bulletin 
Another 


it not be 


suggestion in this same 


the 


form. 


line that director of 
the work in vocational agriculture should 


hands and 


—may 


take this matter into his own 
in successive summers should take his men 
who are preparing to teach vocational agri 
culture into actual experience in the va- 
rious lines of work—for instance, one sum- 
mer in orcharding, another in truck gar- 
dening, another on a stock breeder’s farm, 
ete., according to the demands of the various 
interests of his particular state. A farm 
experience of at least two years should be 
expected before the student 

four-year course in preparation for teach- 
By all these 


prospective 


begins his 


agriculture. 

that the 
agriculture will se- 
the field of 
agriculture and will become reasonably ex 


ing vocational 


means it is hoped 
teacher of vocational 


eure a general knowledge of 
pert in one or two fields. 

By way of parenthesis, permit me to say 
that I am opposed to courses in agriculture 
organized especially for teachers. During 
the last five vears I have constantly de- 
clined the offers of various departments 
to organize such courses, insisting that the 
teacher of agriculture should have the same 
rk as the man 


viewpoint and the same w 
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who is pre paring to go back to the tarm or 


preparing to become a specialist in some 


line of agricultural production. 
The twenty hours devoted to science will 
‘ourse 


‘ 


rive opportunity for a three-hour ¢ 


in farm physics, and no other kind is par 


ticularly valuable: a three-hour course in 
zoology that leads directly to e 
and the facts of the science which 
to the farm; 
botany dealing the one with fundamental 
with the bot 


that 


two three-hour courses 1n 


structural botany, the other 
any of weeds and special problems 


affect 


istry having in view the preparation of 


practise; eight hours in chem 


farm 


student for the course in soil fertility. 


The twenty hours in psychology and ed 


t 
ucation should include a brief course in 
general psychology and a course in edu 
cational psychology, fundamental courses 
in methods of teaching, high-school man 


and especially urses In 


agement. 


special methods of vocational agriculture 


including practise teaching and the man 


agement of home projects. Personally, I 


would be willing to cut the psychology to 
a three-hour course in educational psy- 


chology, and education to twelve hours, 
making a total of fifteen hours of required 
work in this field. 


teacher for 


If the man continues in 
length of 


work, and 


any 


the field as a 
should take graduate 
work should 


well as 10 


time he 


the graduate nelude graduate 


courses 1n education as agricul- 


ture. 
the 


obiections to 


There will be some 


above plan. Some will insist that it is too 


But that de 


is handled and the breadth of view 


narrow. pends entirely upon 


how it 


of the teaching staff. Agriculture is cer 


tainly as cultural * German, ar d 


the agricultural college that crowds the 
first two years of college work with lan 
guage and math tics, to the exclusion of 
work in agriculture, is not only missing its 
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mark, but is in reality misappropriating 
its funds. The course outlined herewith 
has in view the preparation of teachers of 
vocational agriculture and no apologies are 
offered for shaping it definitely to that 
end, Possibly there should be more room 
for electives, provided they are in agri- 
culture or related science, so as to con- 
tribute to the end in view. For example, 
the student who specializes in animal hus- 
bandry should have some work in veter- 
inary science, at least enough to enable him 
to diagnose the more common diseases 
among farm animals. 

In eonnection with this diseussion, it is 
legitimate to ask where the instruction 
should be given. Most certainly it should 
be given in each state at the institution 
hest prepared to train farmers. The job 
of the teacher of vocational agriculture is 
to make farmers, and he must therefore be 
trained primarily for farming. He must 
also he prepared for teaching, but teaching 
on a voeational basis is subordinate to the 
vocation. Methods of teaching are effec 
tive only when properly connected with, and 
subordinated to, the subject to be taught. 


This will mean, other things being equal, 


that the college of agriculture should be 
preferred over the normal school as the 
place for training teachers of vocational 
agriculture. We do not minimize the 
splendid work of the normal school. It 
has developed pedagogy and teacher train- 
ing, and deserves the eredit for putting de- 
partments of education into practically 
every liberal arts college throughout the 
country; and these forees eombined ac- 
count for the Nelson amendment, which 
has placed a department of education in 
every agricultural college of the country. 
But this entire movement is merely a rec- 
ognition of the fact that teaching methods 
are subordinate to subject-matter. The 


normal schools can train teachers for the 
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elementary grades. They can not train 
doctors or lawyers or farmers. They can 
not train high-school teachers without put 
ting the high-school subjects into the nor 
mal-school curriculum, Until the object 
is more nearly accomplished, the norma! 
schools should confine their work to train- 
ing rural and grade teachers. They should 
not soon, if ever, undertake to train teach 
ers of materia medica, or torts, or cattle 
feeding. It will be cheaper, as well as 
much more effective, to arrange for the 
necessary work in education at the medical 
college, the law school, and the agricultural! 
college. 

A speaker at this convention has ex- 
plained the process of developing com 
petent teachers of ship mechanics. Sue 
cessful and high-grade ship mechanics 
were taken as the raw material for making 
these teachers. They were not taken to a 
normal sehool, but to the great ship-build 
ing plant at Newport News. There the 
training proceeded under conditions that 
permitted constant use of actual ship-con 
struction projects. So the teachers of vo 
eational agriculture must come from the 
farm and must be trained where they make 
farmers. <A typical agricultural college 
plant with its station plots, general farm 
lands, special farms for dairying, poultry, 
soils, and animal husbandry, and its ex- 
tensive equipment in machinery, dairy 
equipment, and farm animals, corresponds 
to the great ship-building plant at Newport 
News. This plant is not easily duplicated 
and it is absolutely essential to the proper 
training of the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture. 

In eonelusion, I wish to urge the im- 
portance of accomplishing our purpose, re- 
gardless of selfish interests. The teacher 
of vocational agriculture should be a na- 
tional asset of great value, not only in war, 
but in peace. His course of instruction 
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The tearing apart of happy human groups, 
the crushing of individual aspirations for love 
and friendship, the transitoriness of the im- 
mediate social relationships of the mobile 
soldiers and the workers, the ascendancy of 
communal and national ideals over personal 
ideals, the ease with which for almost any 
purpose one person can be transferred and a 
substitute put in his place—these are all 
factors in weakening our appreciation of the 
worth of human uniqueness and the sanctity 
of individual relationships. Love is threat- 
ened by lust; friendship by utilitarianism; in- 
dividual development by social service. Men 
are threatened with being turned into mere 
material. 

A wholesale killing or defloration of many 
of the individuals of present-day society is 
not among the least of the factors that threat- 
ens a reign of mediocrity, if not something 
more unfortunate, as an aftermath of the 
present upheaval. 

Further trends of present-day human ideals 
might be pointed out to enforce the same 
conclusion as the above summary statements 
point towards. But mention of these is not 
necessary. The reflective reader has observed 
them, as he has the ones in the preceding para- 
graphs. He knows that the inevitable sweep 
of world forces threatens a set-back in human 
culture. This will not be a return to any 
past state of human affairs; the past will not 
be resuscitated. But that does not make the 
threat now affronting society any the less 
portentous. There are many ways to degen- 
eration; and this is especially true with regard 
to the higher fruits of that delicate thing, 
human cultural evolution. 

But a mere reiteration of the features of a 
storm cloud is idle for those who wish to 
secure protection. And to the teacher it seems 
far fetched. What is the school to do for 
society in order to help save the better things 
in human experience? And how is the school 
to perform such a function when it is being 
strongly urged to perform a more material 


and technological one? 
For one thing it is to be hoped that the 
grip of our youth on the grand thought 
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achievements of the last epoch will not be 
entirely loosened. In the theoretical biolog- 
ical science and in the new psychology and 
sociology of the last half century there has 
been much more of the humanistic than many 
are aware of. In its light millions have seen 
a rich view of the world. By it men and 
vomen have explored new depths in their 
souls. On it humanitarian ideals were reared. 
Through it a truthful perception of nature, 
both human and social, has been revealed. 
Consider for a moment the inspiration which 
the doctrine of evolution brought to those who 
learned from it the way out of their childish 
regard of nature. Consider also the self- 
revelation that has come to readers of books 
like G. S. Hall’s “ Adolescence,” William 
James’s “ Psychology” or his “ Varieties of 
Religious Experience,” the works of Ellen 
Key, Bergson’s “ Creative Evolution,” or Veb- 
len’s “ Theory of the Leisure Class,” to name 
but a few scattered examples. Minds too im- 
mature to master as formidable documents as 
these have been benefited by some of the myr- 
iad of fragments that have fallen as popular 
science, philosophy, or poetry to the school stu- 
dent or casual reader. 

The modern humanities in their emotional 
aspect have mostly sprung up since the time 
of Rousseau. Before that time they had only 
beginnings in such flickerings as the writings 
of Pascal, in the emotionalism of the renais- 
sance, or in the confessions of Augustine. It 
is in the last century and a half that the 
inner life has really been an object of at- 
tention. The facts of familiar and typical hu- 
man experience, the passions and inner con- 
flicts of men and women, personal behavior in 
ordinary situations have during these years 
been subjected to analysis and criticism; the 
results of this psychological activity have af- 
forded a new view of the human soul. The 
common social feelings, sociability, friendship, 
patriotism, cosmopolitanism, sexual love, and 
the like, together with the relations that go 
with them, have been penetrated with beau- 
tiful results. This branch of sociology has been 
supplemented by brilliant studies of the re- 
lations of communal life to the geographical 
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and technological environments; the origins, 
nature, and significance of standards and 
ideals, and the reactions between the individ- 
uals of a society and its collective life. And 
lastly philosophy has been reshaped to fit the 
thought needs of the plain man; it has en- 
deavored to explain the commonplace opera- 
tions of knowing and mental achievement; it 
has sharply defined the organic whole which 
the various apparently scattered experiences 
of life really possess; it has discovered a new 
group of problems concerning the world and 
the individual to replace the once vital but 
now fictitious problems of other epochs of 
human evolution. 

The progress in the ways of human ex- 
perience has not been solely a progress in 
theory. The technic of non-industrial life 
has been altered for the better. Crude as our 
ways of living and enjoying, of loving and 
playing, of meditating and resting, of asso- 
ciating with others and accepting their com- 
panionships still remain, there has been a 
considerable improvement since the days when 
woman was treated as an instrument of pas- 
sion or of work, when most sports were had 
at the expense of other persons’ happiness, 
when prudential restraint, so necessary to 
even sensuous pleasures, was not in the folk- 
ways, when intellectual or idealistic com- 
panionships were not cared for. The art of 
life has advanced over what it was in the days 
when peasant attitudes were dominant. 

The leisure and comfort afforded by a 
pleasure economy, the accumulated tradition 
regarding social intercourse and face-to-face 
kindliness, the criticism of old attitudes and 
passions, the enrichment of elemental human 
relationships by an intellectual content, the 
liberalization of social bonds making possible 
human unions and associations on the basis 
of common tastes and personal attractions, 
the accumulation of habits of sane and con- 
trolled consumption—these are some of the 
factors which have created the present tenden- 
cies towards a higher culture. They have re- 
fined and embellished the pleasures of life for 
multitudes. These factors are of course rather 


out of the range of the direct and easy control 
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of the school. Could they continue to work 
unimpeded the school would have less reason 
for concerning itself with perpetuating their 
effects. 

But their unchecked operation can not be 
guaranteed. The policies serving material 
efficiency and the effects of the war on social 
interests and ideals are bound to dispute their 
right to a place in social life. 

By maintaining a favorable school environ- 
ment, and by giving attention to the studies 
which have to do with developed human na- 
ture and the finer social relations educational 
agencies will play a part in preserving the 
fruits of the highest evolution. 

The curriculum and the examples set by 
school faculties should inculcate habits of im- 
partial reflection on human conduct. The 
stories taught to children, and the subjects 
as well as the literature provided for adoles 
cence should create a reflective interest in 
human behavior and the problems of human 
relationships. Not the code of manners proper 
to an aristocratic or semi-caste society, but the 
habits of geniality and civility which con- 
duce to the smooth and happy running of so 
cial intercourse should be the standard of the 
school. The moral worth of personal individ 
uality and even eccentricity should be treated 
as a matter of course in the estimations 
of the school public opinion. If rightly regu 
lated the pleasures of the school community 
will show to all observers how much gain 
there is in the tempering and sweetening of 
the senses. The telling argument against lust 
and gluttony is the sweetness of the delights 
missed by those who practise them. The 
pleasures of a good school or college atmos- 
phere with its intellectual companionship, de- 
veloping sympathy, and mutual stimulation to 
improvement contrast brilliantly with those of 
the underworld. And they also outshine the 
satisfactions of a material or luxurious stand- 
ard of living, where cost is an index to the 
intensity of enjoyment. It is a function of 
the school, with its power to create an en- 
vironment, to provide such an atmosphere 
But the atmosphere is unlikely to come by 


chance. It does not grow spontaneously ou 
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of a material or simply industrial civiliza- 
tion. The intelligent direction of a faculty 
group devoted to the higher cultural ideals, 
believing in the worth of the higher senti- 
ments, is essential if the sweeter attitudes 
are to create this atmosphere. The teachers’ 
inspiration comes from social intercourse with 
the best in human group life, and from the 
literature of the higher human experience, a 
literature that portrays disciplined passion, 
analyzes thoughts and emotions, and creates 
a philosophical interest in human habits and 
attitudes. 

To inspire the moral leaders of a com- 
munity with an interest in the higher spirit- 
ual pleasures, a liking for the pleasures of 
the thinking rather than the eating man, a 
desire to combine the sensuous with the in- 
tellectual to the benefit of both, is a function 
of the true humanities. The leaders can set 
the examples needed for holding up a laudable 
standard in their communities. A nucleus 
nurtured by humanistic literature and science 
will keep alive the beautiful and elevated in 
human relations. It will preserve the ideal in 
individual experience, the interest in one’s 
inner life, a eapacity for self-thought, the 
power to reflect broadly on the various phases 
of experience. And the interest in what are 
most really the things of the soul will be more 
than merely conservative. 3y force of sug- 
gestive behavior, by word of mouth, by in- 
spiration of personal examples this interest 
will spread to those who read little and, from 
internal disposition, think less. 

Intellectual life and the life of the higher 
sentiments can thus be made potent forces 
in society, even though it is suffering from the 
ravages and the ideals of war. For many the 
world can from thence be something more 
than a place for work and objective struggle 
Life will be more than meat and raiment— 
and war and preparedness. 

On the other hand, without an effort to 
save the disciples which cultivate the human 
spirit, a technological era means philistinism, 
sordidity, sterility in human charm and scen- 
ery. Superstitions, void social interests, a 


narrow range of human achievement will pro- 





ceed from these characteristics as natural 
consequences. New and illiterate cults and 
and crude attitudes towards the more sensi- 
tized social relationships are the accompani- 
ments of a purely survival economy. 

All this is not to urge the abandonment of 
the ideal of material efficiency. Naturally wi 
wish as much material welfare as possible, and 
hence the best attempts to eliminate the social 
sores of militarism. Only in the sense that 


etlicieney is urged for purpose of naturalistic 


aggression it is regrettable. In so far as effi- 
ciency promotes general human well-being, it 
is good. And likewise is industrialism, It is 


the prospective excessive development of these 
that harms. What is to be shunned is a deser 
tion of the humanistie creations of cultural 
life; and this the remarks of the above essay 
are aimed to help forestall. 
CLARENCE C. CuurcH 
CENTRAL COLLEGE, 
PELLA, Iowa 


SCIENTIFIC EVENTS 

THE WAR SERVICE OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

Tue General University Catalogue of Yal 
University for 1917-18 gives, as we learn fron 
the Yale Alumni Weekly, a list of those “ Or 
Leave of Absence for War Service ”—854 in 
all, 470 being from the college, 299 from the 
Shettield Scientifie School, and the remainder 
from the other seven departments of the uni- 
versity. Although the proportion no doubt 
has changed since, the number of students en- 
rolled at the time of the catalogue’s going to 
press was 2,006. The absent students have en 
tered practically every branch of the service, 
but the showing in the field artillery, in which 
the university has offered instruction for about 
two and a half years, is especially notable. 

The general summary also shows a total ad- 
ministrative and teaching foree of 577, of 
whom 48 are absent for war service, 13 of these 
being professors, or other university officers, 
7 being assistant professors and 28 being in 
structors. Among those absent are: 

Director Russell H. Chittenden, ’75 S., of the 
Scientific School—abroad as member of the Inter- 
national Commission on Alimentation. 

Secretary Anson Phelps Stokes, ’'96—abroad as 








hairman of the American University Union in 
Europe Board of Trustees and as direetor of the l'} 1, , 
Edueational Department of the American Expedi 


nary Foree in France. 


Professor John C. Tracy, 90S lirector of the s 
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University; James H. Worman, University of 


Vermont. 


OFFICERS’ TRAINING CAMPS AND THE 
COLLEGES 


Tue following statement is authorized by 
the Secretary of War: 

The fourth series of Officers’ Training 
Camps will open on May 15, 1918, at various 
divisional camps and cantonments for the 
trairring of officers for the possible anticipated 
needs of the Army. 

The training schools will be conducted in 
specified divisions. Two per cent. of the en- 
listed personnel of the divisions and detached 
units of the Regular Army, National Guard, 
and National Army, excepting the Coast Artil- 
lery and the various staff corps, will be desig- 
nated to attend such schools, this procedure to 
operate through regular Army channels. 

These training schools offer, as well, another 
chance for men who have had military train- 
ing at educational institutions under govern- 
ment supervision to win commissions in the 
Army. 

Especial attention is called to the fact that 
less than one month remains before the schools 
open, necessitating immediate action by those 
who wish to enter. 

The following specifications have been issued 
from the Adjutant General’s Office: 

All graduating members of senior divisions, 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Units, who 
have completed the course prescribed for the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and such 
members of the advanced course, senior divi- 
sions, of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
who, by May 15, 1918, have completed one year 
of the advanced course and also have com- 
pleted 300 hours of military instruction since 
January 1, 1917, under the supervision of an 
officer of the Army, will be admitted to a 
training school. 

In addition to the above, a number of men 
who have had at least one year’s military train- 
ing under Army officers at any time during the 
past ten years in educational institutions 
which have earned government recognition 


will also be admitted. 
These two groups will be apportioned among 





the various training schools. It will be imprac- 
ticable to furnish the graduates of the last ten 
years, who desire to apply, with application 
blanks through the usual channels, owing to 
the short period of time which will elapse be- 
fore the school is put into operation. 

Any graduate of draft age who has had at 
least one year of military instruction at an ed- 
ucational institution under the supervision of 
an officer of the Army while attending same 
and who desires to attend a training school 
should submit without delay to the head of his 
educational institution or to the professor of 
military science and tactics of the institution, 
a letter applying for admission to the Fourth 
Officers’ Training School. In each case the 
applicant should name the years in which he 
attended the institution, give his legal resi- 
dence, the date and place of his birth, his 
citizenship, weight and height. He should also 
submit a detailed report of his physical con- 
dition made by a well-known doctor or surgeon, 
the scope of this examination to be equivalent 
to that prescribed in regulations for a com- 
mission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the re- 
quirements of which can be obtained from the 
nearest officer on recruiting duty in the lo- 
cality in which the applicant resides. He 
should state that he thoroughly understands 
and agrees that, if selected to attend the train- 
ing school, he will enlist for the period of the 
war; that if not found eligible to be listed, he 
will serve in the ranks, and if listed as eligible, 
will remain on duty as an enlisted man until 
such time as he may be appointed second lieu- 
tenant. In his application he should include 
a detailed statement of all military service 
and training and of all executive experience 
and opportunities for leadership which he may 
have had. 


PITTSBURGH ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The National Education Assoctation Bulle- 
tin states that there are only two or three cities 
in the United States where the hotels alone 
could eare for a large National Education As- 
sociation attendance. Pittsburgh is not one 
of these, but comes next to these in accommo- 
dations. It is too much to expect that any live 
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city except one of the very large ones will 
have a surplus in hotel accommodations to care 
for may additional thousands of people at any 
one time. Fortunately many teachers prefer to 
room outside the hotels. While it might have 
been possible in Chicago and in New York for 
the hotels to care for all, thousands of teachers 
took rooms at private residences as a matter of 
preference. 

Pittsburgh has a few very good hotels and a 
number of acceptable hotels, but Pittsburgh is 
short on hotel accommodations when compared 
with Chicago, New York, or Atlantic City. 
Pittsburgh, like Boston, is long on available 
rooms among the best homes of the people. 
The people who live in the fine residential dis- 
trict near the meeting places are taking pride 
in placing at the disposal of the local com- 
mittee rooms in their homes at reasonable 
rates. 

The local committee and the people of the 
city assure us that our members, however 
large the attendence, will find satisfactory 
rooming places. Profiting from the experience 
of other cities, the local committee is or- 
ganizing the work in advance, 30 as to have 
everything in readiness when teachers arrive. 
There will be an Information Bureau at each 
railroad station. The Boy Scouts and the 
Committees of Young Women will meet every 
train to escort teachers to rooming places. It 
is not necessary to reserve rooms in advance, 
since each Information Bureau will be able to 
send each one to a good room without delay. 

At one time, owing to the extensive use made 
of Pittsburgh by the government, it looked as 
if the location of the meeting would need to be 
changed, but the citizens and local committees 
soon saw their way through the difficulties and 
did not ask to be released from their contract. 
Changing the location of a meeting is always 
one of the most unsatisfactory duties of the 
executive committee. Of course we all realize 
that the work of the government and other 
agencies aiding in winning the war must have 
the right of way, and we must expect incon- 
veniences in travel and local difficulties of 
various kinds. Pittsburgh will be fortunate 
to avoid all of these difficulties. 
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Members are advised by the local committee 
against taking rooms for only one in a room, 
and especially so in the headquarters hotel. 
Since hotel accommodations are somewhat 
limited, hotel space must be conserved as much 
as possible. All states have headquarters at 
the William Penn Hotel. It is recommended 
that these rooms be used as sleeping rooms for 
representatives of these states as a way of con- 
serving space. 

It hardly seems possible to have a more 
perfect local organization and better local ar- 
rangements than we had at New York, Boston, 
Portland and some other places, yet Pittsburgh 
is making an effort to improve upon what has 
been accomplished at any previous meeting. 

Just as Atlantic City has the best hotel facil- 
ities of any city in the country, Pittsburgh 
has by far the best meeting places. Within a 
square of three or four blocks are more than 
twenty-five meeting places to care for au- 
diences above 500. Ten or more places accom- 
modate audiences of 1,000 to 3,500. Great care 
is being taken to arrange for assembly rooms 
to accommodate all who desire to attend the 
meetings. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON THE 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 

Tue following resolutions were unanimously 
passed at the meeting of the Commission on 
the National Emergeney in Edueation on 
April 12: 

The National Education Association Commis- 
sion on the National Emergency in Education and 
Necessary Readjustment during and after the war, 
representing 600,000 public-school teachers and the 
interests of approximately 22,000,000 children, 
and recognizing the power and influence of the 
teachers and the schools in training in patriotism, 
desires to cooperate with the federal government 
in every reasonable way to help win the war. On 
account of the great variety of propagandas and 
activities federal agencies are requesting the 
schools to encourage and to teach, the commission 
feels that the schools are not being used as eco- 
nomically, as wisely and as efficiently as possible. 
The commission therefore requests that the Na- 
tional Council of Defense, the various federal de- 
partments, divisions, bureaus, commissions and 
committees provide at once a clearing house and 
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coordinating agency for those propagandas and 
activities that they wish the schools to present; 
that this agency be empowered and directed to pre- 
pare this matter in a form suitable for use in the 
schools; that this agency be authorized to arrange 
these materials in the order of their priority; and 
further, that the materials whose priority is thus 
determined be sent to the proper educational au- 
thorities of each state for final distribution. 

The National Education Association Commission 
on the National Emergency in Education and 
Necessary Readjustment during and after the War, 
representing thousands of loyal and _ patriotic 
teachers, believes the practise of giving instruc 
tion to children in the common branches in a for- 
eign tongue to be un-American and unpatriotic, 
and we believe that all instruction in the common 
branches for all children in every state in this 
union should be in the English language. We 
therefore recommend that the instruction in the 
common branches in both private and public schools 
in all states be given in the English language 
only, and that every legitimate means, both state 
and federal, be used to bring about this result. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. Mito B. Hitiecas, commissioner of edu- 
cation for the state of Vermont, has been 
elected alumni trustee of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to serve for the ensuing 
two years, in the place of Dr. Lotus D. Coff- 


man, whose term expires with the present year. 


Tuer University of Sheffield has conferred the 
degree of doctor of letters on Mr. Fisher, presi- 
dent of the board of education, its former vice- 
chancellor. 

Dr. Georce F. Mitier, who has been pro- 
fessor of education in Temple University for 
the past three years, has resigned from that 
position to enter government service. 


Artuur L. Wituiston, principal of Went- 
worth Institute, has been appointed educational 
director of the training of drafted men in in- 
dustrial and mechanical lines, in schools and 
colleges throughout New England. The ap- 
pointment comes through the War Department 
Committee on Education and Special Train- 


ing. 


G. E. Haynes, professor of social science at 
Fisk University, has been appointed for the 


period of the war adviser to the Department of 
Labor with the title of director of negro eco- 
nomics. 

Assistant Proressor James Forp, of the de- 
partment of social ethics, has left his work at 
Harvard University this week to take charge 
of the bureau of information in connection 
with the housing Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. 

Wituiam L. Anperson of the Dorchester 
(Mass.) High School has been loaned by the 
school committee to the United States army to 
organize an office training branch. He will be 
stationed at Camp Joseph J. Johnson, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Proressor Emmis O. Ranpatyt, of Ohio 
State University, secretary of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, has been 
appointed a member of the Historical Com- 
mission of Ohio, which has been organized by 
Governor Cox for the purpose of collecting and 
preserving material bearing upon Ohio’s par- 
ticipation in the war. 

In order that the soldier students in mechan- 
ical construction and reconstruction in various 
branches of the government service many have 
proper instruction in the Pittsburgh district, a 
commission has been formed which will have 
charge of the federal branch of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education. Included in 
the commission are Dean Clifford B. Connelly, 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology; Dr. 
S. B. Linhart, secretary of the University of 
Pittsburgh; and Frank M. Leavitt, associate 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh public 
schools. 

SUPERINTENDENT Wa. T. Gorpon, for forty- 
two years head of the Coatesville (Pa.) public 
schools, has announced his plans for retire- 
ment. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. H. Scuuuz, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., has announced his resignation, 
effective at the close of the school year. Mr. 
W. A. Clark, of the Eau Claire Normal School, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Schulz. 

Proressor A. S. Tuomas, assistant pro- 
fessor of gardening in the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, has been elected superintend- 
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ent of schools for the towns of Deerfield, South 
Deerfield, Conway, Sunderland and Whately, 
to sueceed Harold C. Bales, who has entered 
the United States Ordnance Department. 

THE trustees have announced the appoint- 
ment of Guy Wilbur Chipman, A.M., now di- 
rector of the high-school department, as prin- 
cipal of Friends School, Brooklyn, to succeed 
Dr. John L. Carver, who will give his entire 
time to Friends Seminary, New York. As di- 
rector of the intermediate department, Miss 
Olive S. Day has been appointed to succeed 
Miss Naney Jane Adams, whose resignation 
brings to an end in June a long service to the 
school. Miss Day has for several years held a 
similar position in the Friends Schools of 
Philadelphia. Miss Ella Frances Woodward 
will continue as director of primary and kin- 
dergarten departments. 

Goucher CoLuLeck has called to the director- 
hip of the home economics department Dr. 
Ruth Wheeler, of the University of Illinois. 
Dr. Wheeler received her A.B. degree from 
Vassar in 1909, and her Ph.D. from Yale in 
1913. For the past five years she has been re- 


r 


search worker in dietetics and food at the 
University of Illinois. 

WituuaM E. Scureiser, director of physical 
education and athletics at the State Normal 
School at Whitewater, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed professor of physical education and 
director of athletics at the State University of 
Montana. 

Dr. Ferpinanp Braun, one of the most emi- 
nent of German scientists, a man who divided 
the Nobel prize in 1905 with Guglielmo Mar- 
coni for his achievements in the field of wire- 
less telegraphy, and who was responsible for 
the ability of a German company to build the 
Sayville, L. I., wireless station, with its radius 
of 4,000 miles, died on April 17 as a result of 
an overdose of morphine. Dr. Braun came to 
this country in 1914 to testify in a suit be- 
tween the Marconi Wireless Company and the 
Telefunken Company, builders of the Sayville 
plant. The suit was postponed, and he re- 
mained with his son. Dr. Braun was born in 
Fulda, Germany, in 1850, studying at several 


German universities and in Scotland. He 
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taught as professor of physics in Wurtzburg, 
Leipzig, Tiibingen, Karlsruhe and lately at 
Strassburg. 

Free lectures by members of the scientific 
staff of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory will be given to public-school children on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, at four 
o'clock, throughout April ar d May. Three 
courses are scheduled, covering eight talks on 


geography, eight on United States history, 
and eight on natural history. These lectures 


are designed to suppl ment classroom work 
and will be fully illustrated with lantern slides 


and moving pictures. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A STRATEGIC RETREAT! 


Former Position 


As an exercise in fundamental t ight proc 
esses, they (theorems in geometry) are invaluabl 
to every individual no matter what his ultimate 


work in life may happen to bh 
study in the world which brings into more har 
monious action all the faculties of the mind than 
does mathematics. Quoted from Sylvester 
It ean not be denied that bad mental habits tend 
toward bad moral habits and that mathematics 
has a large part in correcting bad mental habits 
Mathematical training makes for truth, clear 
ness of thought and eorrect reasoning. . . Exer 
cise in the most vigorous thinking that is possible 
will, of its own accord, strengthen the sense of 
truth and right, for each advance in the ability to 
distinguish between correct and false thoughts, 


each habit making for vigor in thought develop 


ment will increase in the sound pupil the ability 
and the wish to ascertain what is right in life and 
to defend it. Quoted from Reitz That 
mathematics is the most efficient ageney for ae- 
quiring the power of quick attention and pro 
longed concentration of mind, has never been seri 
ously questioned by competent critics 

To make this true it is obviously necessary 


that the psychologists yield to the mathe- 

1See R. E. Moritz, ‘‘ Mathematies as a Test of 
Mental Efficiency,’’ Scroont anp Socrery, January 
12, 1918. 


2See Moritz, ‘‘Mathematies and Efficiency in 


Secondary-school Work,’’ School Science and 
Mathematics, Vol. 16 (1916), pp. 233-45, for this 
and following quotations in this sect 
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maticians as “competent critics” in matters 
psychological. 

Again the study of mathematics furnishes the 
best possible training in the exact definitions of 
terms and in the clear analysis of a subject under 
consideration. . . . This high office of mathematics 
in supplying the most effective instrument in ac- 
auiring the art of reasoning has never been suc- 
cessfully challenged. 

Present Position: 

Efficiency in mathematics is a concomitant of 
strong intellects, and conversely inability to master 
mathematics is indicative of low general mental- 
ity.3 


From reliance on the argument for a causal 
relation between mathematics and efficiency 
in all the “ faculties” Professor Moritz now 
moves to a stand on the ground of concomi- 
tancy. The presentation of this doctrine re- 
minds one of the naive enthusiasm of the dis- 
coverer depicted by Professor Moritz as fol- 


lows: 


On another oceasion a citizen of Seattle sub- 
mitted to me a manuscript which he intended for 
publication and which he claimed contained a won- 
derful discovery that he had made during years of 
experience in the city treasurer’s office. It dealt 
in great detail with a rule for computing the suc- 
cessive payments of improved assessments, together 
with accrued interest. I immediately recognized 
it as the well-known rule for summing a geometric 
progression which any student of algebra should 
have been able to give him. Another gentleman 
called at my house and with a very secretive air 
told me he had discovered a short cut for certain 
computations in surveying, which he intended to 
copyright in the hope of becoming rich as well as 
famous. Of course, he was disappointed and 
seemed rather offended when I explained to him 
that his discovery was a familiar relation in ele- 
mentary trigonometry. 


It would be interesting to many of us if 
Professor Moritz would give some light on the 
extent to which these applications of algebra 
and trigonometry, or similar ones, are made 
in the teaching of these subjects. If found 
to be used to any appreciable extent they 
would to just such an extent represent a 
change in the teaching of the last decade of 


3 ScHOOL AND Society, January 12, 1918. 
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which many would be glad to know. It 
would also be a matter worthy of inquiry to 
determine how many of the students of al- 
gebra who “should be able to give the rule 
for summing a geometric progression” actu- 
ally are able to do so; or, better still, how 
many would recognize the treasury clerk’s 
problem as solvable by the rule. Plainly this 
is the really important thing. 

One is further moved to reflect, in connec- 
tion with these illustrations of the prevalent 
ignorance of mathematics, upon the seeming 
indifference of Professor Moritz to the un- 
doubted value of these exercises as means of 
mental discipline, representing, as they do, the 
first requisite to effective thinking, namely, a 
“felt difficulty,” a real problem. Of course 
the temptation would be strong to attribute any 
value in the way of mental discipline to the 
mathematical content rather than to the 
method. 

Professor Thorndike*t summarizes the results 
of studies of mental relations from 1901 to 
date. Among “ the doctrines about individual 
psychology which they disprove,” he mentions 
first “ a series of beliefs in mental antagonisms 
or compensations,” as, for example, “that di- 
vergence above the mode in power of abstract 
thought goes with divergence below the mode 
in thought about concrete things.” He has the 
following to say regarding the correlation of 
mental traits: 

Not all of these and other supposed antagonisms 
or inverse relations have been specifically tested by 
the calculation of the appropriate r’s; but those 
which have been so tested have been found in gross 
i ee All relevant measurements witness to a 
positive correlation between efficiency in thought 
with abstract data and efficiency in thought with 
concrete data; also between the ability to work 
with greater speed at a given accuracy and the 
ability to work with greater accuracy at a given 
speed. ... It is very, very hard to find any case of 
negative correlation between desirable mental func- 
tions. . . . It should also be noted that in original 
nature the rule is correlation, not compensation. 

Paut J. Kruse 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


4‘*Educational Psychology,’’ Vol. III., pp. 
360 ff. 
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QUOTATIONS 
RECENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA 


Tue University of Mysore commenced work 
on July 1, 1916. It is the first institution of 
its kind to be established in that part of India 
which belongs to Indians and is ruled by them. 
Its organization, therefore, marks an epoch in 
the annals of Indian states. It will enable 
Mysore to be independent of the University of 
Madras. 

Mysore is a populous and rich state, and well 
His 


Highness the Maharaja’s subjects number al- 


able to maintain a university of its own. 
most 6,000,000 persons. His government de- 
rives an annual revenue of £1,900,000, and is 
liberal in making provision for education. In 
1854, when Mysore was being temporarily ad- 
ministered by the British, only £8,333 were 
spent upon public instruction; the Maharaja’s 
government budgetted £157,000 for the same 
the estimates for 1916-17. The 
number of schools and pupils has greatly ex- 


purpose in 


panded during the last generation, and the 
scheme of compulsion introduced during the 
official year 1914-15 is sure to accelerate the 
rate of expansion of the school population. 
According to the last report available in Lon- 
don, there were 5,436 public institutions, in- 
cluding six colleges for men and one for 
women. They had altogether 214,397 pupils, of 
whom 26,371 were in the secondary and 934 in 
the collegiate stage. The university has not, 
therefore, been established prematurely. The 
government of Mysore has made generous pro- 
vision for financing the institution. 

The Maharaja of Mysore is the chancellor of 
the university. The senate and syndicate are 
composed, for the most part, of Mysoreans 
elected by the graduates, the legislative coun- 
cil and other electorates, while a few members 
are nominated by the government. The state 
has reserved control over finance and powers 
to intervene in case of mismanagement. 

University lectures and the tutorial system 
have been introduced, so that the university 
will not be merely an examining body, as the 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 


The Eng- 


universities at 


Allahabad and Lahore largely are. 
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lish course prescribed by the universities in 
British India has been modified to suit the re- 
n the 


com 


Lnstruction 


state will be 


quirements of Mysoreans. 


vernaculars current in the 


yulsory, and much care has been exercised to 
] . 


make arrangements to teach and to foster 
them. Special provision has also been made 
for the study of Sanskrit literature. The col 


le ge course has been reduced to three instead 
ot four years, but the candidates will be re 
quired to spend an extra year in the 
school. 

The example set by Mysore has not been lost 
The subjects of the Nizam 


as the ruler of that state 


upon Hyderabad. 
is stvled are more 


of the 
Mysore; though the percentage 


than twice as many in number as those 
Maharaja of 
of literacy in Hyderabad is considerably lower 
than it is in Mysore. The present Nizam is, 
however, in the prime of life, and is taking 
effect reforms in all 
of administration promote 


vigorous measures to 


branches and to 
education. The project for establishing the 
Nizami University, which will afford special 
facilities for teaching Muslim literature, has 
reached an advanced stage. 

Other states ruled by Indians are anxious 
to have their own universities. Cochin and 
Travancore divide the honor of leading Indian 
states and British India (excluding Burma) in 
point of literacy. The southern boundary of 
Cochin marches with the northern boundary 
of Travancore, and topographically and eth- 
nographically the states are practically the 
They have together more than 4,000,000 


inhabitants, of whom about 15 per cent. are 


same. 


literate; and a joint university could easily be 
maintained by them. Travancore, with more 
than 3,000,000 subjects and a rapidly expand- 
ing educational system, may wish, before many 
years have elapsed, to establish a university of 
its own. Baroda, under the present Maharaja- 
Gaekwar, has been making rapid progress, and 
is to-day the only portion of India where al- 
most cent. per cent. of children of school-go- 
ing age are under instruction, as compared 
It is not at 
all unlikely that a separate university may be 


with 20 per cent. in British India. 


projected during the next decade to serve His 
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Highness’s subjects, who number more than 
2,000,000. A university for the Sikh states, in 
the Punjab, is being mooted, and as their rulers 
are taking great interest in the education of 
their subjects, about 2,500,000 in number, the 
ambition may be realized in course of time. 
With the rise of education in the states in 
Rajputana, Central India and the Central 
Provinces, each of which forms a compact 
block. of territory, schemes for separate uni- 


versities may be drawn up. 


Such progress notwithstanding, the educa- 
tional facilities existing in British India are 
utterly inadequate for the needs of a popula- 
tion exceeding 244,000,000 persons, inhabiting 
an area of 124,000 square miles. At present 
7.27d. per head of population is being spent 
upon publie instruction, taking into econsidera- 
tion all moneys provided out of Imperial and 
Provincial treasuries, by municipal and local 
bodies, and by private agencies conducting 
schools and colleges in receipt of grants-in-aid 
from the authorities. To-day four out of every 
five villages in India are without educational 
facilities of any kind; and 80 per cent. of chil- 
dren of school-going age are not receiving in- 
struction. According to the “‘ Census of India 
1911,” 93.8 per cent. of the population of Brit 
ish India were illiterate at the beginning of 
this decade. 

If the government of India desires to bring 
British India to the level of progressive com- 
munities in the East and West, it will have to 
make primary education free and compulsory, 
to multiply the number of educational institu- 
tions that exist to-day, and to increase, many 
times, the expenditure incurred on education. 
British India, in spite of her poverty, has met 
2ll the demands made upon her by the authori- 
ties—and these demands have been heavy. 
She will not hesitate to find the money needed 
for the advancement of education, if officials 
ean not economize on the other spending de- 
partments. 

It is a matter of pride to Indians that, in re- 


spect of mass education, men of their own 
blood have set the pace for the rulers of Brit- 
ish India. The Maharaja-Gaekwar of Baroda 





made primary education free and compulsory 
in his state while the men sent out from Brit- 
ain were overwhelmingly against taking such 
a step. The Indian rulers of Bhore, Mysore, 
Indore and Bhopal followed the lead, and, at 
the present rate of progress, the reform will 
before long be introduced throughout India 
under Indian control. There is hope for Brit 
ish India, for the present Governor-General is 
keenly interested in education, and it is stated 
that his great ambition is to introduce free and 
compulsory primary education before his term 
of office expires.—St. Nihal Singh in The Con- 
temporary Review. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


MENTALITY IN ITS RELATION TO ELIMINA- 
TION FROM SCHOOL, II 


7. A school grade made up of different ages 
and of all pupils of equal minimum ability, 
the ability to pass the examinations of the 
preceding grade, will not have a correspond- 
ingly equal minimum ability at the end of the 
year. Some of those retarded pupils and some 
of those developing in intelligence at a slower 
rate will have fallen below the minimum 
standard of the class at the end of the year 
by reason of too slow development of their 
intelligence; the class will also have added to 
it some new members, retarded persons, who, 
for the same reasons, have been unable to be 
promoted with the next higher grade. For 
this reason, if it were not for elimination, so 
that pupils went to school just up to the 
maximum possible attainment, by the end of 
the grammar grade we should have our grades 
made up almost entirely of retarded pupils 
of varying degrees of retardation. 

The three factors in elimination have been 
shown to reduce to two: (1) economic pressure, 
which is to be looked upon as the immediate 
situation for elimination, and (2) a factor 
which is the resultant of the interaction of the 
mental ability of the child and the minimum 
standards established by the school. We have 
found that with every standard there is a 
characteristic percentage of children who are 














unable to meet these standards, as determined 
by the curve of total distribution of intelli- 
Now, 


since economic pressure is so largely dependent 


gence of the whole school population. 
upon the individual’s success in school, which, 
in turn, is dependent upon the mental ability 
3 mental ability 

is distributed 


eurve of dis- 


f the individual, and since thi 
ital sch ] populati mn 
ording to a skewed normal 
refore, we should expect the 


irve of elimination to be a skewed normal 


distribution; we should not expect a 
recularity ”* in elimination 
‘from the fourth grade on.” 

To test this point, the final grade at 
over 18,100 individuals left school 
At the Ohio 


Free Employment Offices maintained by the 


which 
was ascer- 
tained in the following manner. 
new applicant for a job is re- 
uired to fill out a registration card, one of 
t items of which is “ Last grade in school.” 
a tabulation of this item for the 18,100 
all of whom were males, 
two of 
is here re ported. 


as secured in 
these offices, Dayton and Columbus, 
It is evident that there may have been some 
minds of the 
ints as to what was meant by the term grade 
by the 


sunderstanding in the appli- 


at leaving S¢ hool; for instance, re port, 


‘sixth grade,” one applicant may have meant 
that he just completed the fifth grade and was 
may have 
meant that he left school during the midst of 
», while still another 


ready to enter the sixth; another 
his work in the sixth grade 
may have meant that he just completed the 
erade. Each grade is subject to these 
li and so t] 


Same possibilities 
from this source is a compensating one. 


sixth 
e chance f r error 
Un- 
available reports, such as “common school, 
country school, 
Columbus Office distribution, A, and in the 
Dayton Office distribution, B, included 
with the sixth grade on the arbitrary assump- 
that the 
that 


school ” 


grade school, ete., in the 
were 


tion actual grades would average 


about grade, while reports of “high 


were included under 7 grade of high 


school on a similar arbitrary assumption. 


For this reason, the conclusions arrived at by 


4Straver, G. D., Dp. cit 
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this early work were verified by a tabulation 
of 9,500 Dayton 
1917, C, all such reports as were not 
definite statements of 


had the eff 


applicants at the Office in 
omitting 
an exact grade; this of 
course et of reducing slightly the 


percentages leaving at the sixth grade and 7 


grade of his : |, but the general con 
clus sr 1 ged We believe, how 
ever, that t urve for Dayton, 1917, C 
represents tf best l r f eliminatio1 
some m \ Sf using an un 
employed grou] I r data. It is true that 
such a group does not represent the hole 


population but rather a portion from the lower 
side of the industrial distribution curve. In 


answer to this possible objection we may state 


that no other group that one might question, 


mmunity, W ill repre- 


inless one take a whole « 
sent the whole population If had the data 


for a whole community e should expect 
attainment 


ilar 


a shilting of the iverag 


mere ly 


of education and not any partic change 


in the shape of the distribution curve. For 


good 


the Dayton curve C, we have a very 
yn for 


itation of the industrial populati 


for the first 


represe! 
the reason that during this year, 


time, all of the larg lustr cerns of 
the city le exclu e ust .% ff in 
securing their new employees skilled 
mechanics, « vorker d pr l men 
ire thus represented as well as borers d 
tradesmer The apy nts from every 
poss par * the country 1 from man 
different school systems, but tly from 


two successive years with different 
conditions, ce they all present the same 
characteristics, are true pictures of the fac 
lim 


— 


tors in e of this data from 


unemployed men, we ar led to make any 


} 


hypothes ; to how many cl 


school 


Idren enter 
if a given number are found in, say, 
the first and sec nd grad Ss, nor are we 


pelled to correct 


com- 


our figures for increase in 


population, death, removal to other schools, 


nor to make conjectures as to whether any of 


those pupils who fell out of school at a given 


grade ever entered gain 
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Table I. shows the percentage distribution 
of the three groups. The same facts are shown 
pictorially in Graph I. The columns A, B, C 
show the percentages for each grade in the 
respective offices to which these letters refer, 
as shown in the explanatory notes of the table. 
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crease from this point on through the college 
course, a distribution about such as we should 
expect to find from our theoretical discussion 
of the bearing of intelligence upon elimina- 
tion. We note that the modal point is the 
eighth grade in every case and that the per- 


TABLE I 
Percentage Distribution of Elimination from School of 18,184 Free Employment Office Applicants, by 
Grade at Leaving School, and Classified According to their First Registration in the Employment 
Offices Named and at the Times Indicated, as follows : 


A. All new applicants reported at the Columbus Free Employment Office during the four months, No- 
vember 1, 1916—February 28, 1917, inclusive. 

B. All new applicants reported at the Dayton Free Employment Office during the entire year of 1916. 

C. All new applicants reporting only definite grades at the Dayton Free Employment Office during the 
entire year of 1917. Indefinite reports, ‘‘ unavailable reports,’’ such as, ‘‘common school, high 


, 


school, college,’’ ete., were not tabulated. 


D. One hundred and thirty-two applicants applying for jobs at the Columbus Free Employment Office 
at various times largely covered by the Period, A, above. These men were selected at random 


for mental examination. 























Elimination from School Mentality 
Per Cent. Leaving School in Above-Named Classes M.A. Per Cent. 
Last Grade in School 7 
Column A Column B Column C Column D Column F Column F 
None ; 4.3 1.9 2.1 5.4 
1 grade school 1.2 0.4 0.8 0.8 
2 4.0 1.0 1.3 4.6 6 2.3 
3 5.3 2.2 2.7 he 7 2.3 
4 8.0 4.5 4.8 6.9 8 19.2 
5 12.9 7.8 7.3 9.2 9 12.3 
6 14.0 13.0 10.2 16.2 10 16.2 
7 9.3 10.9 10.6 8.5 11 16.2 
Ss “ <i 23.4 30.5 33.8 22.3 12 12.3 
I. high school 7.8 11.4 8.8 7.7 13 5.4 
i 3.6 6.2 6.6 5.4 14 2.3 
III. 1.6 3.0 3.0 0.8 15 0 
5¥- 2.8 4.4 5.2 4.6 16 4.6 
I. college 1.1 1.0 0.8 16+ 6.9 
_ “ 0.3 0.6 0s | 
III. 0.1 0.4 0.3 
IV. ; 0.2 | 0.7 0.8 
Post-grad. college 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Total . 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.1 100.0 
Number of cases 1,608 7,020 9,506 | 132 132 
Median .. 7.03 | 8.27 8.30 6.9 10.9 
Per cent. of cases not reported’ 19.9 5.3 12.16 
Per cent. reported and not available 9.31 





We notice in all curves the general gradual 
increase of elimination from the first grade 
to the eighth and then a gradual general de- 


tIncludes those registering and making no re- 
port at all; those indefinitely reported are ex- 
cluded from those reported only in Class C. 


centage of persons leaving school at this grade 
is far in excess of the percentage leaving at 
any other grade. At the grades 7, III. High 
School and ITI. College in all curves we note 
a relative or actual decrease in elimination 
with regard to the grade following, that is, 
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the final or graduation grades of the three differ- 
ent school periods; and an actual increase in 
elimination in the graduation grades, 8, IV. 
High School, IV. College, above that of the 
preceding grade in each case. In curves A 
and B there is an actual decrease of the elim- 
ination at grade 7 with respect to grade 6, due 
as above mentioned to the method of tabula- 
tion employed (however, in curve C tabulated 
by months, in six, or one half of the months of 
the year period, there was an actual decrease 
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We have good reason to be- 
intelli- 


of completion.” 
that 
gence corresponds to an age which lies below 
If so, and if the school 
were one continuous system, then we should 


lieve the modal distribution of 


eighth-grade ability. 


expect the elimination curve to bear an exact 
resemblance to the 
curve and parallel to it, although 
differing from it by a constant quantity such 


intelligence distribution 
perhaps 


as would be the case if promotion were largely 
by age and not by ability or attainment so 


— — Chess A- Columbus, (96/7 
~~ Gloss 8- Day fom, /H6. 
——C lass C- Dey ton, (97. 


A- /608 ceases 
B-7020 


Tort 18,) 34 ¢ a5es 








P 
Arey 2 
Greph I Fercentoge Distribution of Applicant , dy rode At Leaving School, ond by Classes. 


in elimination in grade 7 with respect to grade 
6). Curve C probably more nearly represents 
the facts, with here almost no increase in elim- 
ination in the seventh grade over the sixth. 
At the ITI. High School and ITI. College grades 
in all curves there is an actual decrease of the 
percentages leaving at these grades with re- 
spect to the grade preceding. For lack of a 
better name we have called this phenomenon of 
a relative decrease in elimination in the next 
to the last year of a school course and the rela- 
tive increase of elimination in the last year of 
a school course with respect to the percentages 
that probably would have occurred if the 


school were one continuous system from the 
first grade through college, the “ psychology 


5 ~ 5 t & 4 q 


QDRABCOE 


that mentality would lag behind school grade. 
We have some evidence in this direction in 
the case of 132 of these applicants who were 
given a mental examination.’ The fairly com- 
mon practise of promoting retarded pupils by 
age rather than by attainment would seem to 
indicate that, for some persons at least, men- 
tality may lag behind school grade. 
chology of completion,” then, is due to a 


The “ psy- 


diminishing power of the factor of economic 
the the last year of a 
course. By social pressure and the 


pressure in case of 
school 
desirability of graduating, individuals who 

5 Pintner, R., and Toops, H. A., ‘‘Mental Tests 
of Unemployed Men,’’ Journal of Applied Psy 


chology, Vol. I., No. 4, Dee., 1917, pp. 325-341 
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have about reached the limit of their ability, 
at a time when the force of economic pressure 
has attained to large dimensions, by the end 
of the next to the last year of the school course, 
are thereby encouraged to persevere 1n their 
studies for at least another year. We have no 
means, of course, of knowing from the data 


presented just how many of those who enter 
the eighth grade actually graduate, nor for 


24 » — 


Column D, E, F of Table I. Column D 
gives the percentage of the 132 applicants 
leaving school at the grades specified. Column 
fF gives the percentage of cases corresponding 
to each mental age in Column FZ. As yet we 
1ave no data in regard to the average mental 
ige of the pupils of each grade, or in other 
words, we do not know the value of the mini- 


mum standard points on the intelligence scale. 
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Groph IZ. elation of Mentolity to Grode or Leaving School. /32 Applhcents. Columbus 


the IV. High School and iV. College. The 
percentages of persons who have entered the 
eighth grade, 41.0, 58.3, 60.2, respectively, for 
eurves A, B, C, indicate that, in spite of the 
fact that these were unemployed men, elim- 
ination from our grade schools may not be 
so large as some would have us believe. 

In order to test out the relation of mentality 
to grade at leaving school, 132 of these appli- 
ecants, selected at random and given mental 
tests to determine their mentality,® have had 
their distributions of mentality and of grade 
at leaving school plotted on one sheet, Graph 


II. The data for these curves are given in 


6 Pintner, R., and Toops, H. A., op. cit., p. 329. 


We, therefore, have superimposed the two 
curves by making the median grade at leaving 
school, 6.9, coincide with the median mental 
age, 10.9; this makes grade 6 fall opposite 
mental age 10, grade 5 opposite mental age 
9, etc., if we allow one year of mental age for 
an advance of one grade. This does not give 
a wide enough range of mental ages with 
respect to the range of distribution of grades 
at leaving school, but in the absence of data 
as to the position of the mental ages with re- 
spect to school grades and also considering 
possible inaccuracies in the tests, and the 
small number of individuals tested, the sim- 
ilarity of the distributions is but little less 
than remarkable. 
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and a demonstration class in supervised study, 


composed of pupils of the eighth grade of a 


Philadelphia junior high school. 

Among the speakers from outside the state 
were Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the University 
of Chicago; Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner 
of education of Massachusetts; Dr. Ernest 
Burnham, head of the department of rural 
education, State Normal School, Kalamazoo; 
Dr. George A. Mirick, former assistant com- 
missioner of education of New Jersey; and 
Dr. Alfred L. Hall-Quest, of the University of 
Cincinnati. 

At the final session on Saturday morning a 
number of constructive resolutions, having a 
direct and vital bearing in fostering the edu- 
cational development of the state, were adopted. 
Among them were the following: 


That we record with satisfaction the carrying 
out, on the part of the School of Education of the 
University, of the resolution adopted at the meet- 
ing of Schoolmen’s Week last year with reference 
to the Courtis Standard Tests in Arithmetic, and 
note with gratification that this was made possible 
through the interest of the provost and the board 
of trustees of the university as expressed in a sub- 
stantial appropriation for the prosecution of the 
work. We appreciate the time and attention which 
the School of Education is devoting to this work, 
and express the hope that this interest will be con- 
tinued and the seope of the work enlarged. We 
approve the plan, as expressed, to extend the work 
next year to the subject of reading, and we 
earnestly solicit the interest and active coopera- 
tion of supervisory officials and teachers in the 
undertaking. 

That we give expression to our interest in the 
work done in educational guidance by the com- 
mittee of the Secondary School Section. It seems 
important that a general effort be made to extend 
this work and that students should be led to choose 
their educational and vocational activities with a 
view to the highest interests of good citizenship 
and social duty. 

That we note the increasing consideration that 
is being given in our publie schools to the subject 
of supervised study, and the improved conditions 
that have resulted where this method of prepara- 
tion has been used. We commend as sound the 
principles of pedagogy involved therein, and sug- 
gest, where administrative conditions permit, the 


more general adoption of this plan of study. 


That we recognize that the salaries of the tea 
ers of Pennsylvania are inadequate, and that recent 
improvements in salaries, while general and grati 
fying, are still insufficient and are far from kee; 
y pace with unusual living costs, as indicated by 
all available economic data. We note also, with 


regret, that the teacher’s wage in these trying days 


has not increased in proportion to the wages of 
those engaged in other occupations. In view 
these facts, we are impelled to express our sympa 
thetic attitude toward every reasonable and proper 
movement looking toward the improvement of these 
conditions, 

That we recognize the importance of giving at 
tention to the matter of detailed cost accounting in 


the various departments of school administration, 


and earnestly suggest to superintendents and boards 


of education, in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency, that greater consideration be given to this 
subject. 

That we urge upon the Department of Public 
Instruction the desirability of securing legislation 
that will stimulate the consolidation of rural 
schools. We suggest as the best means toward 
this end, provisions of law whereby the state shall 
pay a reasonable amount of the cost of the trans 
portation of pupils to approved consolidation cen- 
ters, and that a committee be appointed by the 
chairman of this session, to investigate this matter 
and make recommendation. 

That we recommend that the normal schools of 
Pennsylvania give more direct and specific in- 
struction and training to persons preparing to 
teach in the rural schools. To this end there should 
be a larger amount of practise teaching and dem 
onstration in regular rural schools taught by ex 
pert rural teachers. Each normal school should 
provide a rural department in charge of one who 
has had actual experience, and such schools 
being wholly or partly maintained by the normal 
school, should be, in cooperation with the county 
superintendent, subject in a measure to their di 
rection and control. 

That the idea of the expert ‘‘ Helping Teacher,’’ 
as suggested by Dr. Mirick, is desirable, and we 
urge upon the Department of Public Instruction 
efforts to bring about the employment of such 
helping teachers or local supervisors in Pennsy]l- 
vania rural schools. 

That we commend the school of education of the 
university for its untiring efforts in furthering 
educational progress and aiding in the solution of 
educational problems as they apply specifically in 
the state of Pennsylvania. 








